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The  Impact  of  Christianity  upon 
Korea,  1884-1910:  Six  Key 
American  and  Korean  Figures 

DANIEL  M.  DAVIES 

Christianity  has  had  a  profound  impact  upon  Korean  political  and 
social  life.  That  influence  began  in  the  1600s  and  continues  until  the 
present  time.^  Indeed,  Korea  has  been  the  only  East  Asian  nation  that 
has  incorporated  Christianity  into  the  mainstream  of  its  pohtical  and 
social  hfe. 

This  essay  deals  with  the  impact  of  Christianity  upon  Korean  poUt- 
ical  and  social  hfe,  focusing  upon  the  work  of  three  pioneer  Protestant 
missionaries  and  three  early  Korean  converts  to  Protestantism  at  the 
end  of  the  Yi  dynasty  (1884-1910).  That  discussion  is  preceded,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  Korea’s  cultural  development 
prior  to  the  first  impact  of  Christianity  in  1600. 


•  DANIEL  M.  DAVIES  (B.A.,  University  of  Washington;  M.Th.,  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity;  M.  Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Drew  University)  is  instructor  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Asian 
Division,  Korea  Branch.  He  is  author  of  The  Life  and  Thought  of  Henry  Gehard  Appen- 
zeller  (1858-1902):  Missionary  to  Korea  and  The  Complete  Works  of  Henry  G.  Appenzeller 
(forthcoming).  His  articles  have  appeared  in  Church  Histonj,  Methodist  History,  Royal  Asi¬ 
atic  Society  Transactions,  Korea  Branch,  Journal  of  Korean  Studies,  and  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (Yonsei  University).  Special  interests  include  the  influence  of  American  Protestantism 
upon  Korean  society;  reform  movements  in  Korea;  Korean  studies;  and  American  histoiy. 
This  article  is  a  revised  version  of  papers  delivered  at  the  Annual  AAR/S BL  meeting  in 
Kansas  City  in  1991  and  the  Regional  Pacific  Northwest  AAR/S  BL  meeting  in  Seattle, 
Washington  in  1992. 


1.  Ok-hy  Kim,  Le  role  de  Yi  Pyok  dans  Uintroduction  et  al  Diffitsiondu  Catholicisme  en 
Coree  (Paris:  Universite  de  Paris-Sorbonne,  1977);  Joseph  Chang-mun  Kim,  Catholic  Korea: 
Yesterday  and  Today,  1784-1884  (Seoul:  St.  Joseph  Publishing  Co.,  1984);  L.  George  Paik, 
The  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Korea,  1976-1901,  3d.  ed.  (Seoul:  Yonsei  University 
Press,  1980);  Charles  A.  Clark,  History  of  the  Korean  Church  (Seoul;  Christian  Literature 
Society  of  Korea,  1961);  Ki-Shik  Han,  “The  Christian  Impact  and  the  Indigeneous  Response 
in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuiy  Korea,”  Koreana  Quarterly  10  (Spring  1968):  1-25;  Kenneth  S. 
Latourette,  A  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  vol.  3,  Three  Centuries  of  Advance: 
AD  1500-AD  1800  (New  York;  Harper,  1930);  ibid.,  vol.  6,  The  Great  Century:  In  Northern 
Africa  and  Asia,  AD  1800-AD  1914  (New  York:  Harper,  1944);  Charles  Dallet,  Histoire  de 
UEglise  de  Coree  (Paris:  Librairie  victor  Palme,  1874);  Spencer  Palmer,  Korea  and  Christi¬ 
anity:  The  Problem  of  Identification  with  Tradition  (Seoul:  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Korean 
Branch,  1986);  Everett  N.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Protestant  Pioneers  in  Korea  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis 
Books,  1980);  Donald  N.  Clark,  Christianity  in  Modem  Korea  (New  York:  University  Press 
of  America,  1986). 
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Background  on  Korean  History 

Korea  has  one  of  the  longest  continuous  histories — at  least  two 
thousand  years — of  any  nation  in  the  world  2  Shamanism  has  had  a 
vital  presence  in  Korea  from  prehistoiy .2  Buddhism  and  Confucianism 
have  been  firmly  entrenched  in  Korea  from  about  370  A.D.,4  while 
Taoism  entered  Korea  from  China  around  600  A.D  ®  All  the  major 
building  blocks,  minus  Christianity,  of  Korea’s  political  and  social  life — 
Shamanism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism — had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Korea  by  636  A.D.,  the  time  of  the  Unified  Shilla  dynasty.®  As 
shall  be  noted  below,  Christianity’s  first  influence  upon  Korean  society 
and  politics  came  much  later,  around  1600  A.D.'^ 

The  secret  to  Korea’s  longevity  has  been  the  natural  birth  and 
death  cycle  of  its  dynasties.®  Each  of  the  three  great  dynasties  in  Ko¬ 
rea— Silla  (668-935),  Koryo  (935-1392),  and  Yi  (1392-1910)— have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  birth,  a  period  of  creativity,  a  period  of  stagnation, 
a  period  of  decadence,  and  death.  The  Yi  dynasty,  the  last  dynasty  in 
Korean  history  and  the  dynasty  in  which  Christianity  began  to  influ¬ 
ence  Korea,  began  in  1392  A.D.®  King  Taejo  (1392-1398)  began  con¬ 
struction  of  the  walls  of  Seoul  one  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World.  While  the  Americas  and  Europe  com- 


2.  The  Three  Kingdom  period  began  around  30  B.C.  Legend  states  that  an  out-of-power 
Chinese  prince,  Kija,  established  Korea  in  1222  B.C.,  3,200  years  ago.  The  creation  myth 
of  Tan’gun  puts  the  origin  of  Korea  4,300  years  ago.  John  K.  Falrbank,  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
chauer,  and  Albert  M.  Craig,  East  Asia:  Tradition  and  Transformation  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  1973),  277-323;  Ki-baik  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  trans,  Edward  W.  Wag¬ 
ner  (Seoul;  Ilchokak  Publishers,  1984);  Ki-baik  Lee,  et  al,  Korea  Old  and  New:  A  History 
(Seoul;  Ilchokak  Publishers,  1990);  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  History  of  Korea,  2  vols.,  ed.  Clar¬ 
ence  N.  Weems  (New  York:  Hillary  House  Publishers  Ltd.,  1962). 

3.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  7-8;  Clark,  History  of  the  Korean  Church,  173-220;  Alan 
C.  Covell,  Folk  Art  and  Magic:  Shamanism  in  Korea  (Seoul:  HoUym  Corporation,  1986),  12- 
40;  Kah-tyung  Cho,  “Philosophy  and  Religion,”  in  Studies  on  Korea:  A  Scholars  Guide,  ed. 
Han-tyo  Kim  (Honolulu:  University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1983).  120-21. 

4.  Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia:  Tradition  and  Transformation,  282;  James 
H.  Grayson,  Korea:  A  Religious  History  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1989),  30-64. 

5.  Grayson,  Korea:  A  Re/tgious  History,  64-66;  Clark,  History  of  the  Korean  Church,  127- 
29. 

6.  Suk-jay  Yim,  Roger  L.  Vanelli,  and  Dawnhee  Yim  Janelli,  ‘‘Korean  Religion,”  in  The 
Religious  Traditions  of  Asia,  ed.  Joseph  M,  Kitagawa,  Readings  from  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  (New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  1987),  333-43. 

7.  Ibid.  343-44;  Clark,  History  of  the  Korean  Church,  220-55;  Grayson,  Korea:  A  Relisious 
History,  176-98. 

8.  Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig  discussed  the  dynastic  cycles  as  seen  by  Chinese  his¬ 
torians.  The  same  dynastic  cycle  pattern  is  evident  in  Korean  history.  John  K.  Fairbank, 
The  United  States  and  China  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1948),  93-97; 
Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia:  Tradition  and  Transformation,  70-72. 

9.  Edward  B.  Adams,  Through  Gates  of  Seoul:  Trails  and  Tales  ofYi  Dynasty,  2  vols.  (Se¬ 
oul:  Taewon  Publishing  Co,  1974),  33-37, 
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memorated  the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus’s  voyage  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  in  1992,  Korea  celebrated  the  600th  year  of  the  founding  of  the  Yi 
dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  Seoul. 

In  a  departure  from  the  two  previous  dynasties,  which  embraced 
Buddhism,!®  the  imperial  families  of  the  Yi  dynasty  promoted  Con¬ 
fucianism.!*  Not  only  did  the  Yi  kings  and  queens  promote  Confucian¬ 
ism,  but  they  also  persecuted  Buddhism.  *2  Brilliant  scholarship, 
impressive  art,  creative  developments  in  government,  and  the  flourish¬ 
ing  of  philosophy  characterized  the  initial  period  of  the  Yi  dynasty, 
from  1392  to  1540.*®  Korea  contributed  to  the  Renaissance  spirit  in 
Asia  at  the  same  time  as  the  Renaissance  in  Europe. 

King  Sejong  (1418-1450),  the  fourth  king  of  the  Yi  dynasty, 
emerged  as  a  classic  Renaissance  man.*^  Moved  by  compassion  for  the 
common  Korean,  the  farmer,  Sejong  commissioned  the  creation  of  a 
remarkable  writing  system,  han’gul;  encouraged  scientific  development 
of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  medicine;  commissioned  the  creation  of 
movable  metal  type  for  both  Chinese  and  han’gul;  and  sponsored  de¬ 
velopment  of  weapons  to  defend  the  northern  borders  of  the  kingdom. 
Sejong  typified  Renaissance  learning  and  epitomized  the  creativity  of 
the  early  Yi  dynasty. 


10.  Robert  E.  Boswell,  Jr.,  "Buddhism  in  Korea,”  in  The  Religious  Traditions  of  Asia,  ed. 
Joseph  M.  Kitagawa,  Readings  from  The  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co.,  1987),  347-53;  James  H.  Grayson,  Early  Buddhism  and  Christianity  in  Ko¬ 
rea:  A  Study  in  the  Emplantation  of  Religion  (Leiden:  E.J.  Brill,  1985),  16-69;  Lewis  R. 
Lancaster  and  C.S.  Yu,  eds.,  Introduction  of  Buddhism  to  Korea:  New  Cultural  Patterns 
(Berkeley:  Asian  Humanities  Press,  1989);  ibid.,  Assimilation  of  Buddhism  in  Korea:  RelU 
gious  Maturity  and  Innovation  in  the  Silia  Dynasty  (Berkeley;  Asian  Humanties  Press, 
1991);  J.C.  Cleary,  trans.,  A  Buddha  from  Korea:  The  Zen  Teachings  of  Taego  (Boston: 
Shambhala,  1988),  70-72;  and  Robert  E.  Boswell,  Jr.,  trans.,  The  Korean  Approach  to  Zen: 
The  Collected  Works  of  Chinul  (Honolulu:  University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1983). 

11.  Min-hong  Choi,  A  Modem  History  of  Korean  Philosophy  (Seoul:  Seong-moon  Sa, 
1983);  Chong-hong  Pak,  “Historical  Review  of  Korean  Confucianism,”  Korea  Journal  3  (May 
1964):  5-11;  Pyongdo  Yi,  Hanguk  yukaksa  [History  of  Korean  Confucianism]  (Seoul:  Asea 
munhwasa,  1987);  Wei-Ming  Tu,  Humanity  and  Self  Cultivation:  Essays  in  Conjitcian 
Thought  (Berkeley:  Asian  Humanities  Press,  1979);  Wm.  Theodore  de  Baiy  and  JaHyun 
Kim  JaHyun,  eds..  The  Rise  of  Neo-Conjucianism  in  Korea  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1985);  Martina  Deuchler,  “The  Tradition:  Women  During  the  Yi  Dynasty,”  in  Virtues 
in  Conflict:  Tradition  and  the  Korean  Woman  Today,  ed.  Sandra  Mattielli  (Seoul:  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Korean  Branch,  1983),  1-47;  Young-Hai  Park,  ed..  Women  of  the  Yi  Dynasty 
(Seoul:  Sookmyung  Women’s  University,  1986);  Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia, 
300-12. 

12.  James  Scarth  Gale,  History  of  the  Korean  People,  ed.  Richard  Rutt  (Seoul:  Royal  Asi¬ 
atic  Society,  1983),  230;  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  166,  199-200. 

13.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  162-200,  204-09;  Gale,  History  of  the  Korean  People, 
221-59;  Hulbert,  History  of  Korea,  1:294-337. 

14.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  190-200;  Hulbert,  History  of  Korea,  1:302-09;  Gale, 
History  of  the  Korean  People,  232-41. 
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Between  1540  to  1575,  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Chungjong 
(1506-1544)  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  regent  for  child  King  Sonjo 
(1552-1608),  the  Yi  dynasty  entered  a  stagnation  period. Hideyoshi’s 
invasions  of  Korea,  launched  from  Japan  in  1592,  followed  closely  by 
the  Manchu  invasions  of  Korea,  launched  in  1627,  dealt  a  blow  from 
which  the  Yi  dynasty  never  fuUy  recovered.'®  From  about  1600,  or 
from  about  the  time  of  the  first  English  settlements  in  the  North 
American  continent,  the  Yi  Dynasty’s  creative  vitality  had  begun  an 
irreversible  decline.'^  At  that  juncture,  Christianity  began  to  influence 
Korean  politics  and  society. 

Era  of  Catholic  Influence  in  Korean  Politics 
AND  Society  (1600-1894) 

As  with  all  other  faiths  in  Korea,  with  the  exception  of  Tan’gun  wor¬ 
ship,  Christianity’s  first  influence  came  from  China.  With  the  ebbing 
of  vitality  and  the  setting  in  of  corruption  in  Yi  dynasty  Korean  society 
and  politics  around  1600,  Neo-Confucian  scholars  discovered  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mateo  Ricci  in  China.  That  inaugurated  the  era  of  Catholic 
influence  in  Korean  politics  and  society. 

the  practical  LEARNING  MOVEMENT:  SIRHAK 

Out  of  the  increasing  corruption  and  stagnation  of  Yi  dynasty  Korea 
arose  a  Neo-Confucian  reform  movement — the  Practical  Learning 
(sirhak)  movement  from  1620  to  1820.'®  The  Sirhak  scholars  turned 
their  attention  to  every  branch  of  learning.  They  became  the  first 
Koreans  to  show  an  interest  in  Catholicism,  or  Western  learning 
(sohak),  through  contacts  with  European  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Ming 
China  (1368-1662).  In  the  early  1600s,  Yi  Su-gwang  (1563-1628)  re- 


15.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korean  205-06,  208-09;  Hulbert,  History  of  Korea^  1:  331-49; 
Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia,  312-15. 

16.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  209-17;  Gale,  History  of  the  Korean  People,  259-77; 
Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia,  315-17;  Hulbert,  History  of  Korea,  1:  349-409, 
2:1-130;  Benjamin  B.  Weems,  Reform,  Rebellion,  and  the  Heavenly  Way  (Tucson,  Az.:  The 
University  of  Arizona  Press,  1966),  1-2. 

17.  Fairbank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia,  317-23. 

18.  The  word  “practical”  (sirhak)  can  be  used  in  two  ways:  first,  detailed  and  concrete 
practical  proposals  of  reform  in  certain  areas  (e.g.,  agricultural).  Second,  practical  ethics  in 
response  to  the  lack  of  the  ruling  classes  moral  integrity.  Michael  C.  Kalton,  "An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Silhak,”  Korea  Journal  15  (May  1975);  29-46;  Ki-jun  Cho,  "Silhak  Thought  in  the 
Late  Yi  Dynasty  and  its  Socio-Economic  Background,”  in  Asea  yon’gu  11  (December  1968): 
95-113;  Mark  Setton,  Chong  Yagyong:  Korea's  Challenge  to  Orthodox  Neo-Confucianism 
(Albany,  N.Y.:  SUNY  Press,  forthcoming);  Lee,  et  al,  Korea:  Old  and  Netv,  164-77;  Fair- 
bank,  Reischauer,  and  Craig,  East  Asia,  320-21;  Joseph  Chang-mun  Kim,  Catholic  Korea: 
Yesterday  and  Today,  1784-1884  (Seoul:  St.  Joseph  Publishing  Co.,  1984),  8-10;  Choi,  A 
Modem  History  of  Korean  Philosophy,  149-91. 
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ferred  to  Matteo  Ricci’s  True  Principles  of  Catholicism  in  his  writings, 
Other  Sirhak  thinkers  also  expressed  interest  in  Jesuit  writings  but  took 
a  more  critical  stance  toward  them. 

The  first  real  stirrings  of  interest  in  Catholicism  in  Korea  came  in 
the  late  ITTOs.^®  Scholars  in  the  Southerner’s  faction  (namin)®*  of  the 
Sirhak  movement  developed  a  profound  interest  in  Christianity,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Sip’a  branch  of  the  Southerner’s  faction — the  Party  of  Expe¬ 
diency.  That  out-of-power  faction  had  a  special  attraction  to 
Christianity:  in  1784,  Yi  Sung-hun  (1756-1801)  returned  from  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  in  Peking  a  baptized  Christian.^ 

'The  Korean  Christians  developed  their  faith  without  the  benefit  of 
Western  missionaries  but,  rather,  through  writings  (e.g..  First  Steps  in 
Catholic  Doctrine  [Ch’onhak  Ch’oham])  by  missionaries  in  China.®® 
They  sought  a  way  in  Cathohcism  to  correct  the  growing  political  and 
social  corruption  of  the  stagnating  Yi  dynasty  in  Korea.®^ 

THE  ENUGHTENMENT  MOVEMENT 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Practical  Learning 
movement  transformed  into  the  Enlightenment  movement  (Kaehwa 
pa)  through  the  synthesizing  of  Sirhak  thought  by  Chong  Yag-yong 
(1762-1836),  also  known  as  Ta-san.®®  By  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Enlightenment  scholars  began  to  call  for  the  opening  of  Korea  to  West¬ 
ern  technology  and  trade.®®  The  Enlightenment  movement,  which 
grew  out  of  the  Practical  Learning  movement,  had  little  to  do  directly 
with  Catholicism  but  prepared  the  soil  from  which  would  sprout  the 
Protestant-inspired  Progressive  or  Independence  Party.®'^ 

CATHOLIC  PERSECUTIONS  OF  1801  AND  1839 

The  Rites  Controversy  brought  Catholicism’s  challenge  to  the  cor¬ 
rupted  Yi  dynasty  into  the  open.®®  In  1785  King  Chongjo  outlawed 

19.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  239. 

20.  Kim,  Catholic  Korea:  Yesterday  and  Today,  1784-1884,  13-45;  Paik,  The  History  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  Korea,  1976-1901,  30-36. 

21.  The  Southerner  refers  to  people  from  southern  Seoul. 

22.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  239-40;  Setton,  Chong  Yagxjong:  Korea's  Challenge  to 
Orthodox  Neo-Confucianism,  41-42. 

23.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  239-40. 

24.  Cho,  “Philosophy  and  Religion,”  122. 

25.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  234,  255;  Choi,  A  Modem  History  of  Korean  Philosophy, 
180-90;  Setton,  Chong  Yagyong:  Korea's  Challenge  to  Orthodox  Neo-Confucianism, 
forthcoming. 

26.  Lee,  A  New  History  of  Korea,  267. 

27.  Ibid.,  275-76,  297-98;  Lee,  et  al,  Korea  Old  and  New:  A  History,  199-214,  222-30; 
Choi,  A  Modem  History  of  Korean  Philosophy,  218-36. 

28.  Kim,  Catholic  Korea:  Yesterday  and  Today,  1784-1884,  29-45. 
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Catholicism,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Christian  books  from  China 
and  decreeing  death  for  any  one  who  neglected  ancestral  worship.  In 
spite  of  the  ban — and  because  of  the  work  of  Chou  Wenmo,  a  Chinese 
priest  (d.  1801),  and  the  sympathy  to  Catholicism  of  Southerner  Ch’oe 
Che-gong,  a  high-positioned  government  official — Catholic  converts 
grew  to  four  thousand  by  1800.  But  with  the  death  of  Chongjo  in  1800, 
Uie  regent  for  child  King  Sunjo  (1800-1834),  Queen  Dowager  Kim, 
launched  the  Catholic  Persecution  of  1801.*®  Many  died,  including 
Chinese  priest  Chou  Wenmo.“  In  addition  to  factional  disputes  among 
the  Neo-Confucians,  the  interception  of  a  Catholic’s  “Silk  Letter,”  call¬ 
ing  for  Western  nations  to  dispatch  military  forces  to  compel  the  Ko¬ 
rean  government  to  grant  religious  freedom,  triggered  the  persecution. 

After  a  lull — during  which  French  priests  entered  Korea  and  the 
first  native  Korean  priest  practiced — a  second  persecution,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Persecution  of  1839,  erupted  out  of  the  same  factional  politics  as 
provoked  the  Persecution  of  1801.  The  government  executed  three 
French  priests  and  many  Korean  native  Catholics.®*  Although  another 
persecution  followed  in  1846,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Korea  grew  to 
twenty  thousand  around  mid-centuiy.®® 

Although  initially  Catholic  converts  had  come  from  the  Sip’a 
branch  of  the  Southerner  faction  of  the  Practical  Learning  movement, 
persecution  brought  a  decline  in  their  numbers  and  by  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  most  converts  came  from  the  lower  classes.  The 
lower  classes  found  the  Christian  teaching  that  all  children  of  God  are 
equal  to  be  especially  attractive — women  and  commoners  rejoiced  in 
that  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.®®  The  Catholic  faith  represented  a 
judgment  upon  corrupted  late  Yi  dynasty  culture.  Catholicism  bore  the 
seeds  of  reform. 

THE  HEAVENLY  WAY  (EASTERN  LEARNING) 

In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  upon  the  Practical  Learning 
movement,  upon  women  and  upon  the  lower  class  Korean  men,  Ca¬ 
tholicism  influenced  the  creation  of  an  indigenous  religion — the  Heav¬ 
enly  Way  (Ch’ondogyo),  or  “Eastern  Learning”  (Tonghak).®^  A 
disenfranchised  son  of  a  yangban’s  (i.e.,  aristocrat)  concumne,  Ch’oe 
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Che-u  (1824-1864),  sought  answers  to  the  corrimtion  of  nineteenth- 
centuiy  Yi  dynasty  Korea.“  Impressed  with,  and  (^stressed  by,  the  mil¬ 
itary  victories  of  the  European  nations  in  China,  he  studied  Catholic 
doctrines  which  he  believed  were  the  source  of  those  nations’  power. 
He  also  poured  over  the  Confucian  classics,  and  the  practice  and  the 
thought  of  Buddhism,  Shamanism,  and  Taoism.^  In  April  1860,  Ch’oe 
allegedly  received  a  revelation  from  God  (Chongju)  to  revive  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  that  Catholicism  represented  a  false  way.^"^ 

In  spite  of  Ch’oe’s  condemnation  of  Catholicism,  he  incorporated 
the  Christian  concept  of  equality  as  the  children  of  God  and  the  notion 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  his  reformed  Confucianism.  During  his 
brief  four-year  ministry  (1860-1864),  Ch’oe  gained  four  thousand  fol¬ 
lowers,  mostly  among  the  poor,  oppressed  farmers  of  southern  Korea. 
In  1864  the  mrone  approved  the  execution  of  Ch’oe  on  the  charge  of 
preaching  and  practicing  Catholicism,  which  had  been  outlawed 
again.38  Although  forced  underground,  Ch’oe’s  cousin,  Ch’oe  Haewol, 
took  over  leadership  of  the  fledgling  Heavenly  Way  movement,  bring¬ 
ing  steady  growth  to  the  CathoUc-influenced  Confucian  reform 
movement.^® 

In  1894,  the  Tonghaks,  an  unauthorized  splinter  group  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Way,  instigated  a  reljellion  that  had  momentous  significance  for 
East  Asia.^  Displaying  characteristics  similar  to  the  Boxers  in  China,"** 
the  Tonghaks  triggered  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-1895,  permit¬ 
ting  Japan  to  make  the  first  concrete  step  toward  colonization  of 
Korea."*® 

"raE  CATHOLIC  PERSECUTION  OF  1866 

The  Korean  throne,  with  the  installment  of  child  king  Kojong 
(1864-1907),  again  persecuted  Catholics.  Kojong’s  father  (Hungson 
Taewon’gun)  took  over  the  reigns  of  government  for  his  son.  The 
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Taewon’gun  feared  the  spread  of  Catholicism  which  appealed  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed  low-classed  commoners,  women,  and  farmers  in 
Korean  society.  As  previously  noted,  twenty  thousand  Koreans  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  Catholic  faith  by  1864.  In  1866,  the  Taewon’gun  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  massive  persecution  of  Catholics  in  which  an  estimated  eight 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  faithful  perished,  including  French  priests.'*® 
The  French  navy  attacked  the  Kangwha  Island  fortresses  near  Seoul  in 
reprisal  but  met  with  little  military  success.*'*  As  a  result  of  the  three 
persecutions — 1801,  1836,  and  1866 — Korea  is  second  only  to  Italy  in 
the  number  of  canonized  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 

loa.-^ 


The  Era  of  Protestant  Influence  in  Korean 
Politics  and  Society  (1876-1910) 

MEIJI  JAPAN’S  “PROTESTANT”  INFLUENCE  UPON  KOREA  (1876-1910) 

Korea  had  inherited  much  of  its  cultural  treasures  from  China, 
passing  them  on  to  Japan.  Whereas  Korea  historically  had  a  little 
brother/big  brother  relationship  with  China,  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Ko¬ 
rea  had  eq)erienced  a  bitter,  distrustful  relationship  with  Japan.*® 

In  1853-1854,  Commodore  Matthew  Perry’s  display  of  naval  fire¬ 
power  shook  Japan’s  Tokugawa  (Edo)  government  (1600-1867),  intimi¬ 
dating  them  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  trade  'with 
the  United  States  in  1858.*'^  The  Japanese,  quickly  recognizing  the 
need  to  learn  and  develop  Western  technology,  especially  military  tech¬ 
nology,  overthrew  the  Tokugawa  rule  and  restored  the  emperor  to  the 
throne.  The  Meiji  Restoration  spawned  the  Meiji  Era  (1868-1912),  an 
era  of  modernization,  political  reform,  and  social  reform  that  trans¬ 
formed  Japan  into  an  imperial  power  and  captured  the  appreciative 
attention  of  the  Western  world.*® 
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Meiji  Japan,  flexing  its  naval  muscle  in  a  Commodore  Peny-type 
move,  opened  Korea  to  trade  in  1876  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kangwha.-*®  Japan  planted  the  seeds  for  the  era  of  Protestant  influence 
in  Korean  politics  and  society.®* 

In  1882,  Admiral  Shufeldt  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Korea.  Korean  treaties  with  England  (1882/1884),  Germany 
(1882),  Italy  (1884),  Russia  (1884),  France  (1886),  and  other  nations 
including  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Denmark  followed  soon  thereafter.®* 
Korea  had  finally  emerged  from  centuries  of  seclusion. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  OR  INDEPENDENCE  PARTY  (1873-1885) 

In  1873,  Kojong  took  the  reigns  of  government  from  his  father,  the 
Taewon’gun,  and  together  with  ms  queen,  Min,  embarked  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  along  the  line  of  the  Enlightenment  thinkers.  During  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Meiji  Era,  Kojong  sent  diplomats  and  students  to  study  the 
transforming  Japan.®^  Some  Korean  students  converted  to  Protestant¬ 
ism  through  the  work  of  American  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  schools  during  those  visits.  The  converted  Korean  students 
learned  both  the  progressive  reforms  of  Meiji  Japan  and  the  Protestant 
faith.®® 

Enlightenment  thinkers  took  special  interest  in  Meiji  Japan’s  adop¬ 
tion  of  Western  political  reforms  and  the  adoption  of  Western  technol¬ 
ogy,  especially  military  technology.  They  gained  increasing  influence 
in  the  Korean  government  from  1876,  giving  birth  to  the  Progressive 
(Kaehwadang)  or  Independence  Party,  a  movement  which  conservative 
Gonfucian  yangban  adamantly  opposed.  The  Conservative  Confucian 
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yangban  believed  the  opening  of  Korea  through  treaties  would  permit 
Camolicism  to  propagate  widely.®^ 

Two  failed  coups,  the  Mihtary  Mutiny  of  1882  by  Conservatives  and 
the  Coup  d’Etat  of  1884  (Kapsin  Chongbyon)  by  Radical  Progressives, 
rocked  Korea.®®  The  Taewon’gun,  Kojong’s  father,  seized  upon  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  in  the  military  to  launch  a  coup  to  remove  his  son 
from  the  throne.  The  attempt  failed  when  China,  fearing  that  Japan 
would  use  the  turmoil  as  an  excuse  to  send  troops  to  Korea  to  colonize 
the  country,  captured  the  Taewon’gun,  took  him  to  Peking,  and  placed 
him  under  house  arrest.®® 

In  December  1884,  Radical  Progressives,  dissatisfied  with  the  pace 
of  reform  and  frustrated  by  Conservative  efforts  to  thwart  reform  ini¬ 
tiatives,  staged,  with  full  backing  from  the  Japanese  government,  a 
failed  coup.  Coup  leaders  either  died  in  battle  with  Chinese  troops 
which  responded  to  Kojong’s  call  for  help,  suffered  execution  along 
with  their  families,  or  successfully  fled  to  Japan  under  escort  of  Japa¬ 
nese  arms.  Two  leaders  of  the  coup,  Philip  Jaisohn  (So  Jae-pil)  and  Yun 
Tchi-ho,  will  be  discussed  below.®'^ 

PROTESTANT  AMERICA’S  INFLUENCE  UPON  KOREA 

Japan’s  backing  of  the  Radical  Progressive’s  failed  coup  attempt  in 
December  1884  put  Japan  in  extreme  disfavor  with  the  throne.  Kojong 
redoubled  efforts  to  secure  promises  of  protection  from  the  only  two 
nations  he  trusted — Russia  and  the  United  States.  But  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States  responded  half-heartedly.  In  1885,  Russia,  a 
fledgling  Pacific  power  lacMng  the  ability  to  project  sufficient  military 
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force  to  challenge  Japan,  offered  lukewarm  support  for  Korean  sover¬ 
eignty.  Kojong  placed  his  confidence  and  hope  in  developing  a  close 
alliance  with  the  United  States.®® 

Kojong  respected  the  prosperity  and  progressiveness  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  of  1885,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Progressive 
Era  (1876-1914),  enjoyed  an  explosion  of  national  wealth,  technological 
advancement,  and  optimism.  The  Reconstruction  (1865-1876)  had 
ended.  The  United  States  exuded  a  confidence  that  God  had  ordained 
it  to  sound  the  bell  of  liberty  and  to  carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.®® 

Kojong  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  United  States  in  1883  that 
brought  back  glowing  reports  of  a  national  train  system,  ports  with 
streamliners  plying  the  world’s  oceans,  street  car  systems,  electric  light¬ 
ing,  wide  streets,  underground  sewage  systems  with  treatment  plants, 
sl^crapers  with  elevators,  hospitals,  universities,  houses  and  apart¬ 
ments,  hotels,  abundant  food,  factory  systems,  advanced  mining  tech- 
:  niques,  international  and  interstate  trade,  advanced  military  weapons 
and  training,  farm  machinery,  postal  services,  public  libraries,  banks, 
department  stores,  churches,  fire  departments,  police  departments, 
sports,  fashion,  art  galleries,  museums,  well-managed  farms,  telegraph 
systems,  a  sophisticated  democratic  system  of  national  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  religious  plurality,  and  a  free  market  economy.®® 
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Of  course,  that  impression  overlooked  the  festering  urban  slums; 
the  continued  oppression  of  the  liberated  black;  the  long  hours  of  un¬ 
healthy  drudgery  in  factories  for  children,  women,  and  men;  the  wars 
of  genocide  against  the  Plains  Indians;  discrimination  against  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Mexicans  in  the  West  and  against  the  Italians,  Irish, 
Jews,  and  Germans  on  the  East  coast;  the  struggle  of  labor  against  the 
owners;  the  struggle  of  women  for  rights;  and  me  corruption  of  politics 
by  the  rich.®*  For  Kojong — whose  people  faced  poverty,  a  low  life  ex¬ 
pectancy,  famine,  poor  sanitation,  epidemics,  an  animal  and  wind- 
based  transportation  system  for  people  and  goods,  a  village-centered 
market  system,  a  lack  of  a  national  economy  and  currency,  and,  fore¬ 
most,  an  inability  to  defend  Korea  against  the  technicdly  superior 
weapons  and  better  trained  armies  of  Europe  and  Japan — the  United 
States  during  the  Gilded  Age  (1885-1914)  looked  irresistibly  attrac¬ 
tive.®^  The  Korean  name  of  America  says  it  all — “Beautiful  Country” 
(mikuk). 

But,  most  importantly,  Kojong  believed  that  the  United  States 
lacked  colonial  designs  upon  Korea.  That  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
class  by  itself,  because  he  had  witnessed  with  great  anxiety  the  acts  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  in  Asia.  Japan  had  historically  used 
Korea  as  the  route  to  attack  China  and,  from  1592  to  1597,  brought 
such  destruction  upon  Korea  that  the  Yi  dynasty  (1392-1910)  never  re¬ 
covered.  Russia  also  earned  a  degree  of  Kojong’s  confidence:  a  recent 
Pacific  power,  Russia  had  never  attacked  Korea.®* 

Kojong  reasoned  that  since  the  United  States  practiced  the  Protes¬ 
tant  faith — a  view  which  overlooked  the  Catholic,  Jewish,  Native 
American,  and  Black  Muslim  faith — the  Protestant  faith  itself  nurtured 
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the  way  of  life  in  the  United  States.®^  Kojong  perceived  correctly  that 
the  Calvinistic  ethic,  albeit  in  a  partnership  with  Renaissance  and  En¬ 
lightenment  thought,  had  guided  the  development  of  American  society 
since  the  1600s.  Beginning  in  1884,  he  welcomed  American  Protestant 
missionaries  with  open  arms  and  a  warm  heart.  He  considered  them 
representatives  of  the  United  States  who  could  help  forge  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Korea.®® 

Kojong  hoped  that  the  United  States  would  help  modernize  Korea 
and  protect  it  from  the  European  powers  and  Japan.  For  that  reason, 
j  he  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Trade  with  the  United 
States  in  1882.®®  Unfortunately  for  Kojong,  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  had  a  closer  relationship  with  Japan  than  Korea.  The  United 
States  admired  the  progress  of  Meiji  Japan  and  believed  Japan  would 
emerge  as  the  Pacific  power  in  Asia.®^  Although  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  posted  ambassadors  in  Korea  from  1883,  diplomats  consid¬ 
ered  the  assignment  highly  undesirable  and  the  United  States 
government  seldom  paid  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Korean  people.®® 
Indeed,  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  secret  agreement  with  Emperor  Meiji  to 
permit  Japan  unopposed  colonial  rights  to  Korea  if  Japan  permitted  the 
United  States  unopposed  colonial  rights  to  the  Philippines,  which  Pres- 
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ident  McKinley  annexed  in  1898,  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the 
United  States’  commitment  to  Korea’s  sovereignty  prior  to  the  Korean 
War  (1950-1953)  69 

In  1882,  Kojong  requested  the  United  States  government  to  send 
military  and  political  advisors,  teachers  to  establish  schools,  and  doctors 
to  establish  hospitals.  The  United  States  sent  several  advisors  during 
the  1882-1894  period  and  recruited  three  teachers  for  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  in  1886.’'° 


American  Protestant  Missionaries 

American  Protestant  missionary  societies  responded  to  Kojong’s  re¬ 
quest  by  sending  several  medical  and  educational  missionaries  in  1884 
and  1885.  The  American  missionaries  became  Kojong’s  only  viable  and 
trustworthy  link  with  the  United  States."^ 

The  impact  of  the  American  Protestant  missionaries,  and  their  Ko¬ 
rean  converts,  transformed  Korean  government  and  society.  The  term 
“missionary”  had  a  broad  definition.  Even  American  diplomats  lent 
their  support  to  the  evangelical  efforts  of  the  missionaries  by  utilizing 
American  prestige  and  threat  of  force  to  protect  their  lives.  They 
found  that  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
to  Christianize  the  world.  Horace  Allen,  who  is  considered  below,  rep¬ 
resented  a  classic  example  of  the  missionary  diplomat. 
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American  Protestant  missionaries  transformed  Korean  society  and 
politics  in  many  of  the  ways  spelled  out  by  James  Dennis  in  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Social  Progress  They  improved  the  health  and  quality  of  life 
of  the  Korean  people  by  founding  hospitals  and  shelters,  establishing 
schools  for  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  butcher,  instituting  sanitary  practices  to  avoid  cholera 
epidemics,  introducing  technology,  supporting  democratic  reforms, 
printing  literature  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  (han’gul),  and 
establishing  orphanages.  They  pioneered  women’s  rights,  especially 
through  the  mission  schools  for  women.'’'® 

Three  of  those  missionaries  played  key  roles  in  transforming  Ko¬ 
rean  society  and  politics  during  Ae  1884-1910  period:  Horace  N.  Al¬ 
len,  Horace  G.  Underwood,  and  Henry  G.  Appenzeller.'^'*  Each  of 
them  took  a  radically  different  approach  to  pohtical  and  social  reform 
in  Korea. 

Horace  N:  Alien:  Diplomat  Missionary.  Horace  Allen  came  to  Korea 
jin  October  1884.'^®  A  medical  missionary  wiA  experience  in  China,  Al¬ 
len  gained  Ae  confidence  of  Ae  royal  family  immeAately  by  saving  the 
life  of  a  close  relative  of  queen  Min  who  had  received  Are  sword 
wounds  during  Ae  failed  coup  of  December  1884.  Allen  became  Ae 
king’s  person^  physician  and  in  1885  opened  the  first  hospital  to  use 
Western  meAcine,  Aagnosis,  and  surgical  meAods.^® 

In  1887,  AUen  left  Ae  Presbyterian  mission  and  entered  a  career  in 
I  Aplomacy,  serving  first  as  an  advisor  to  Ae  Korean  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Aen  as  an  assistant  to  Ae  United  States  ambassador  in 
Seoul,  and,  finally,  as  Ae  United  States  ambassador  in  Korea  from 
1897  to  1905.  In  Ae  face  of  stiff  opposition  from  Ae  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  he  helped  engineer  Ae  senAng  of  an  embassy  to  Washington 
D.C.  and  helped  Aem  set  up  operations.  Allen  also  Arected  the  Korea 
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exhibit  at  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.’^  After  Japan 
engineered  the  assassination  of  queen  Min  in  1895,  Alien  utilized  his 
diplomatic  powers  to  bring  what  political  pressure  he  could  upon  the 
Japanese.  “Protestant”  Japan  already  had  been  out  of  favor  with  diplo¬ 
mat  Allen.  Allen,  together  with  Horace  Underwood,  assisted  Kojong  in 
his  successful  escape  from  his  Japanese  captors  in  February  1896.™ 
Kojong  temporarily  thwarted  Japan’s  attempt  to  “Christianize”  Korea 
through  force  by  fleeing  to  the  Russian  legation.  When  Japan  consoli¬ 
dated  control  of  Korea  after  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904-05,  Allen  resigned  his  post  in  1905  in  protest  over  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  refusal  to  aid  Korea.™ 

Allen  had  three  priorities;  (1)  protect  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Korea;  (2)  advance  United  States  commercial  interests  in  Korea;  and 
(3)  protect  Korea’s  independence  from  Japanese  colonialism. 

Horace  G.  Underwood:  Royalist.  Horace  Underwood,  a  graduate  of 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  arrived  in  Seoul  in  April  1885.®® 
Underwood  sought,  flrst  and  foremost,  to  create  a  Christian  Korea  one 
covert  at  a  time.  He  and  his  talented  wife,  a  medical  doctor,  Lilias 
Horton  Underwood,  believed  that  loyal  support  of  Kojong  and  his 
queen,  Min,  constituted  the  best  way  to  advance  the  agenda  of  Chris¬ 
tianizing  Korea.®^  Lilias  Underwood  served  as  queen  Min’s  personal 
physician  and  Horace  Underwood  became  a  close  confidant  of  the  king 
and  a  familiar  face  around  the  royal  palaces.  In  times  of  danger — par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  King’s  house  arrest  by  the  Japanese  in  1895-96 — 
Underwood,  along  with  several  other  missionaries,  stayed  by  the  king’s 
side  night  and  day  to  protect  him.  Underwood  knew  that  the  Japanese 
feared  American  reprimand,  so  his  presence  deterred  the  Japanese 
from  assassinating  Kojong  and  the  Crown  Prince,  as  they  had  assassi¬ 
nated  queen  Min  in  October  1895.  Underwood  and  his  companions 
carried  pistols  to  defend  the  king,  prepared  his  food  in  their  homes, 
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and  served  as  food  tasters  to  protect  him  from  poisoning.®^  The  Under¬ 
woods  also  founded  a  shelter  for  patients  stricken  with  cholera  during 
epidemics  and  an  oiphanage  that  eventually  became  Chosen  Christian 
College  and,  today,  Yonsei  University. 

Henry  G.  Appenzeller:  Progressive  Movement  Leader.  Henry  Appen- 
jzeller  arrived  in  Seoul,  July  1885,  a  graduate  of  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
linary,  and,  like  Horace  Underwood,  ready  to  create  a  Christian  Korea 
ione  convert  at  a  time.®®  An  experienced  school  teacher,  Appenzeller 
received  royal  permission  to  open  a  school  in  1886.  In  1887,  Kojong 
bestowed  die  name  Paichai  Hakdang  (Hall  for  Fostering  Talented 
Men)®^  on  the  school,  encouraging  Koreans  to  attend.®®  By  1895,  when 
Japan  controlled  the  Korean  government  following  its  victory  over 
China  in  the  Sino-Japanese  war,  Appenzeller  provided  a  basic  liberal 
arts  curriculum  to  Korean  boys  and  men  which  included  science,  math¬ 
ematics,  geography.  Western  literature,  pohtical  science,  cultural  an¬ 
thropology,  astronomy,  and  biology.®®  He  and  Ella  Appenzeller  also 
assisted  Mary  F.  Scranton  of  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
in  founding  Ewha  Hakdang  (Pear  Flower  School),  a  school  for  girls 
I  which  became  Ewha  Women’s  University. 

At  first,  Appenzeller  considered  Paichai  merely  another  way  to 
evangelize  Korea  in  the  face  of  prohibitive  laws.  His  concern  for  the 
political  as  well  as  the  social  transformation  of  Korea  grew  with  an 
I  awareness  of  Korea’s  need  for  Christian  political  leaders.  His  vision  for 
Korea  developed  from  establishing  clusters  of  Methodist  communities 
into  transforming  Korea  into  a  “City  on  a  Hill”  modeled  on  the  late 
nineteenth-century  evangeUcal  Protestant  vision  of  the  United  States.®' 
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In  1894,  Paichai  became  the  center  for  the  Progressive  Move¬ 
ment — students  cut  off  their  top-knots,  learned  Western  sports,  re¬ 
ceived  military  drills  from  an  American  drill  instructor,  conducted 
debating  societies,  started  a  school  newspaper,  and  openly  espoused 
democratic  thought.  Paichai  students,  fiercely  patriotic,  became  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Independence  Movement,  Syngman  Rhee  (Yi  Sung-man) 
foremost  among  them.®® 

The  students  ran  the  Methodist  mission’s  Trilingual  Press,  which 
pubhshed  religious  literature  in  han’gul,  the  native  Korean  script  cre¬ 
ated  by  BCing  Sejong  in  the  early  1400is,  rather  than  in  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters,  the  language  of  the  yangban.  Sejong  had  also  invented  movable 
metal  type  for  both  Chinese  characters  and  han’gul,  but  printing  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  common  people  had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
yangban.  The  Trilingual  Press  printed  millions  of  pages  of  literature, 
including  the  New  Testament,  in  han’gul,  fostering  a  revival  of  the  use 
of  han’gul  among  the  common  people  and  of  the  use  of  movable  metal 
type  in  han’gul.®®  The  revival  of  the  use  of  han’gul  by  the  common 
people  and  printing  facilitated  the  spreading  of  democratic  ideas.  Ap- 
penzeller  also  restarted  the  Korean  Repository,  writing  editorials  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  agenda  of  the  Progressive  movement  and  supporting  the 
activities  of  the  Independence  Club  from  1895  to  1899.®® 

In  1898,  Appenzeller,  who  served  as  the  Methodist  mission  treas¬ 
urer,  used  mission  funds  without  authorization  to  purchase  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Press  Plant  after  Philip  Jaisohn’s  departure  from  Korea, 
ostensibly  to  merge  into  the  Trilingual  Press.  He  quickly  made  his  real 
intention  known.  Appenzeller,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  progressive 
reform  in  Korea,  intended  to  continue  publishing  the  Independent. 
But  Appenzeller’s  mission  superintendent,  W.B.  Scranton,  threatened 
him  with  disciplinary  action  for  his  unauthorized  purchase  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  with  mission  funds  and  for  his  unapproved  editorship  of  the 
Independent.  Appenzeller  publicly  gave  up  his  post  as  editor  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  Yun  Tchi-ho  secretly  until  Kojong  sent  Yun  into  internal 
exile  in  December  1898.  Appenzeller  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  for  Jaisohn,  concluding  the  deal  in  1900  and  receiving  a  10 
percent  commission  for  his  efforts.®* 
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Korean  Christian  Reformers 

Philip  Jaisohn:  Crusading  Progressive.  Philip  Jaisohn  (So  Jae-p’il),  a 
principal  leader  in  the  Mled  coup  of  1884,  went  into  exile  in  the 
United  States  where  he  became  a  medical  doctor,  a  Christian,  a  United 
States  citizen,  and  married  an  American.®^  He  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Korea  at  the  end  of  1895,  after  Japan  defeated  China  and  instituted 
a  reform  government.  Jaisohn  accepted  Appenzeller’s  offer  to  teach 
political  science  at  Paichai,  his  course  gaining  an  enthusiastic 
ibllowing.®® 

The  Progressive  party  took  a  new  direction  with  Jaisohn’s  arrival. 
Cojong’s  escape  to  the  Russian  Legation  in  February  1896  spelled 
doom  for  the  Radical  Progressives  who  had  assisted  the  Japanese  in  the 
assassination  of  queen  Min  and  arrest  of  Kojong.  Jaisohn  took  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Progressive  party.®^  Although  held  in  suspicion  by  the 
Conservative  party  for  his  leading  role  in  the  coup  d’etat  of  1884, 
Jaisohn’s  United  States  citizenship  ensured  his  protection  by  the 
United  States  government.  That  f^ed  to  please  diplomat  Allen,  who 
considered  Jaisohn  a  troublemaker,  but  elated  Appenzeller,  who  con¬ 
sidered  Jaisohn  a  clear  voice  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Protestant 
Korea.®® 

While  under  protection  in  the  Russian  Legation  from  February 
1896  to  February  1897,  Kojong  appointed  Jaisohn  an  official  advisor 
and  commissioned  him  to  publish  a  newspaper,  the  Independent,  for 
(hstribution  throughout  Korea.  Jaisohn  published  his  newspaper,  the 
first  in  Korea,  in  both  han’gul  and  English.  He  utilized  the  Independ¬ 
ent  to  expose  government  corruption  throughout  the  country  and  to 
attack  Japanese  and  Russian  colonial  designs  upon  Korea.  Jaisohn 
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sounded  the  theme  of  Korean  self-strengthening  and  Korean  self¬ 
development.®® 

The  Independent  went  to  all  eight  provinces  in  Korea.  Written  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  han’gul,  common  people  wrote  their  com¬ 
plaints  about  government  oppression  in  the  letters  to  the  editor. 
Jaisohn  followed  up  the  letters  with  editorials  calUng  for  justice  and 
encouraging  investigations  into  abuses.  The  paper  brought  results.®'^ 

In  mid-1896,  Jaisohn  founded  the  Independence  Club  which,  as  its 
first  project,  erected  an  Independence  Arch,  replacing  the  tom-down 
Imperial  Welcome  Gate  where  the  king  traditionally  had  greeted  Chi¬ 
nese  ambassadors,  and  constmcted  Independence  Hall  on  the  site  of 
the  Welcoming  Memorial  Hall  where  the  king  traditionally  had  held 
audience  with  Chinese  ambassadors.  The  Independence  Club  held 
weekly  meetings  in  the  Independence  Hall  to  debate  topics  of  progres¬ 
sive  reform.®® 

The  Independence  Club  attracted  leaders  of  the  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  to  its  meetings  during  the  first  year  (1896-1897).  The  debates, 
conducted  in  a  lively  and  orderly  manner,  treated  economic  issues,  the 
desirability  of  democracy,  social  justice,  health  issues,  and  religious  top¬ 
ics.  Jaisohn  established  a  student  branch  of  the  Independence  Club  in 
Appenzeller’s  school —  the  Mutual  Friendship  Debating  Society — led 
by  student  Syngman  Rhee.  Jaisohn’s  work  had  a  profound  impact  upon 
Korean  poUtics  and  society.®® 

From  1897  to  1898,  during  the  time  of  rising  Russian  influence  in 
Korea,  the  Independence  Movement  centered  activities  out  of  Appen¬ 
zeller’s  Paichai.  After  the  Russian  influence  had  been  broken  in  early 
1898,  in  great  measure  due  to  the  demonstrations  of  the  Independence 
Club,  the  Conservative  Party —  supported  by  Kojong — cmshed  the  In¬ 
dependence  Club.  Kojong  dismissed  Jaisohn  from  his  adviser’s  post 
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and  removed  support  for  the  publication  of  the  Independent,  leading 
Jaisohn  to  decide  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  May  1898.^®° 

After  Japan  colonized  Korea  in  1910,  Jaisohn  played  an  active  role 
in  the  Independence  Movement  abroad  until  the  liberation  of  Korea  in 
1945,  but  he  never  returned  to  take  another  official  position  in  the 
Korean  government. 

y«n  Tchi-ho:  Within-the-System  R^ormer.  Yun  Tchi-ho,  son  of  a 
I  prominent  official  in  Kojong’s  government,  learned  that  his  friendship 
j  with  key  leaders  of  the  coup  d’etat  of  1884  imphcated  him  in  that  coup 
j  and  endangered  his  life.*®^  In  1885  he  fled  into  exile  in  Shanghai  and 
the  United  States.  While  in  the  United  States,  Yun  earned  a  Bachelors 
of  Arts  from  Vanderbilt  and  a  Masters  of  Theology  from  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity.^”  He  then  returned  to  Shanghai,  taught  in  the  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  married  Sieu  Tsung,  a  Chinese 
Christian.  When  he  learned  of  the  progressive  reforms  in  the  Korean 
government  following  Japan’s  defeat  of  China  in  1894,  Yun  returned 
immediately  to  take  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Progressive  govern¬ 
ment  in  Seoul.*”  Like  Jaisohn,  Yun  returned  to  Korea  a  Protestant 
Christian  and  married  to  a  foreign  wife.*®® 

Yun’s  father’s  prominent  position  in  the  Korean  government  en¬ 
sured  him  of  important  posts.  He  immediately  received  cabinet  level 
appointments  from  Kojong,  serving  first  as  Vice  Minister  of  Education 
and  then  as  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Appenzeller  worked 
closely  with  Yun,  taking  pride  in  having  a  Methodist  in  key  positions  in 
the  Korean  government.  Appenzeller  especially  enjoyed  Yun’s  tenure 
as  Vice  Minister  of  Education  during  1895,  working  closely  with  him  to 
advance  Paichai.*®® 
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In  1897,  Yun  accepted  a  position  teaching  physical  geography  in 
Paichai.  Yun,  possessing  a  Masters  of  Theology  from  Emory  and  hav¬ 
ing  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Anglo-Chinese 
College  in  Shanghai,  wished  to  take  a  key  position  in  Paichai  after  his 
arrival  in  Seoul  but,  to  his  disappointment,  Appenzeller  never  offered 
him  a  full-time  position. 

Yun  quickly  rose  to  leadership  positions  in  Jaisohn’s  Independence 
Club.  During  the  time  of  growing  Russian  influence  in  Korea  after  the 
assassination  of  queen  Min  and  Kojong’s  stay  in  the  Russian  legation, 
important  Korean  officials  left  the  Independence  Club.  Yun,  deter¬ 
mined  to  stick  with  the  progressive  agenda  of  the  Independence  Club 
in  spite  of  the  growing  opposition  from  the  re-entrenched  Conservative 
party  and  Russian  diplomats,  stood  out  as  the  only  respected  govern¬ 
ment  official  in  the  Independence  Club.  He  led  the  drive  for  modera¬ 
tion  in  what  had  become  an  association  of  out-of-power  politicians, 
common  people,  and  students.  His  father  persistently  pleaded  with 
him  to  resign  from  the  Independence  Club,  warning  him  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  danger  of  assassination.  But  Yun  refused  to  resign.  1®® 

Yun  inherited  Jaisohn’s  role  as  leader  of  the  Independence  Club 
and  editor  of  the  Independent  after  Jaisohn’s  departure  from  Korea  in 
1898.  Following  Jaisohn’s  wishes,  Yun  took  responsibility  for  the 
han’gul  section  and  Appenzeller  for  the  English  section.  Yun  contin¬ 
ued  to  edit  the  han’gul  section  until  Kojong  sent  him  into  internal  exile 
in  December  1898. 1®® 

In  November  1898,  Yun  led  the  Independence  Club  in  submitting 
a  list  of  reforms,  including  the  establishment  of  a  Privy  Council,  to 
Kojong.  Kojong  accepted  the  reforms  as  a  delay  tactic,  but  he  had 
every  intention  of  denying  any  move  toward  a  parliamentary  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government.  The  next  month,  December  1898,  Kojong 
struck  the  Independence  Club  by  arresting  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reform  committee,  except  Yun.  When  the  Independence  Club  demon¬ 
strated  peacefully  in  front  of  the  gate  to  the  royal  palaces,  Kojong 
crushed  the  demonstrations,  arresting  and  kilUng  many  of  the  demon¬ 
strators.  Yun,  warned  of  his  impending  arrest  and  execution,  fled  for 
his  life  to  Appenzeller’s  home.  The  Appenzellers  provided  Yun  with 
sanctuary.  “® 
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'  Kojong  served  Yun  with  an  ultimatum.  Either  take  a  post  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  province  far  from  Seoul  or  suffer  dire  punishment.  Yun  agreed 
to  go  into  internal  exde.  Kojong’s  exile  of  Yun  from  Seoul  at  the  end  of 
1898  concluded  Yun’s  leadership  of  the  crushed  Independence  Club, 
ended  the  publication  of  the  Independent,  and  marked  the  end  of  the 
Independence  Club.*“ 

Yun  continued  to  hold  government  positions  even  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  coloni2ation  of  Korea  in  1910.  He  attempted  to  bring  benefits  to 
!the  Korean  people  in  spite  of  Japanese  occupation.  The  charge  that 
pfun  collaborated  with  the  Japanese  from  1910  to  1945  is  difficult  to 
Substantiate.  Rather  than  a  traitor,  Yun,  as  during  the  1876-1910  pe¬ 
riod,  sought  ways  to  bring  Independence  Club  reforms  by  working 
within  the  Korean  government. 

Stjngman  Rhee:  Radical  Progressive  Turned  President.  Syngman 
Rhee  entered  Appenzeller’s  Paichai  in  1894  immediately  after  Japan’s 
victory  over  China. He  quickly  learned  English,  presenting  the  key¬ 
note  address,  entitled  “Independence,”  at  the  Paichai  commencement 
ceremony  of  1897.“^  He  founded  a  student  newspaper  and  emerged 
^  the  student  leader  of  the  Mutual  Friendship  Debating  Society,  the 
student  branch  of  the  Independence  Club.^*®  Jaisohn  served  as  advisor 
to  that  society,  working  closely  with  student  leader  Rhee.“® 

[  In  November  1898,  Kojong  (by  then  declared  emperor)  deceitfully 
accepted,  then  rejected,  reforms  petitioned  by  the  Independence  Club. 
Kojong  covertly  planned  the  arrest  of  key  members  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  Club,  among  them  Rhee.  Rhee  fled  to  Appenzeller’s  home  for 
sanctuary  and  remained  in  the  protection  of  the  American  missionary 
immunity.  While  walking  outside  the  missionary  compounds  with 
Dr.  Avison,  Korean  pohce  arrested  Rhee.  He  landed  in  prison  for 
^even  years  (1898-1905).“'^  While  in  prison,  the  American  missionary 
community  sent  Rhee  blankets,  clothing,  food,  provided  translation 
>|Vork  to  earn  money,  and  sent  food  and  clothing  to  Rhee’s  parents. 
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Yun  a  Chinese,  and  Rhee  an  Austrian.  They  all  hated  corruption  in 
Korean  government  and  society.  And,  finally,  they  all  held  Shamanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  responsible  for  corruption  in  Korean 
government  and  society;  they  all  preferred  Protestant  American  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  and  sought  to  build  Korea  in  that  image. 
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